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A  STUDY  0f  nOV^  th4  RESOURCES  OF  WOMEN  ARE 

BEING  USED  IN  ENGLAND  S  CRISIS 


When  I  left  New  York  City  No- 
vember 4thy  1916,  for  England,  my 

primary  object  was  to  study  the 
work  of  women's  organizations  in 
general,  and  of  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachments  in  particular,  and  to 
learn  from  their  experience  how 
perhaps  our  own  organization  work 
might  be  atrengthened  and  itimn- 
lated,  and  how  far  the  work  being 
done  by  women  in  England  could  be 
applied  to  our  own  conditions  and 
needi  in  Amtorica. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  En  gla  nd  I 
realized,  as  I  had  not  realized  before, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
realize  except  by  personal  contact 
with  conditions  there,  what  the  war 
in  Europe  means  to  the  women  of 
Europe. 

Little  do  we  understand,  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  work  which  women  are 
doing  in  its  relation  to  the  very  life 
of  England.  Little  do  we  recognize 
how  England's  Army  of  men  in  the 
trenches  is  snpplemented  by  its  Ar- 
my  of  women  at  home,  and  how  far 
the  success  of  the  tremendous  strug- 
gle in  which  England  and  her 


are  engaged  depends  upon  the  work 

which  women  are  doing. 

The  demands  have  developed  re- 
somrees  hitherto  nnthoogfat  of  in 
connection  with  women.  Common 
service,  common  sacrifice,  have  in- 
spired a  common  understanding. 
Human  relationships  and  relation- 
ships to  responsibilities  have  been 
shorn  of  superficialities.  Old  tradi- 
tions, old  prejudices,  have  disap^ 
peared,  and  Wom*n  as  a  ciTie,  an 
industrial,  a  military  asset,  has  been 
revealed  to  England  for  the  first 
time  in  England's  history. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  limiting  my 
study  to  the  work  of  Women's  Vol- 
untary Organizations  in  England,  as 
originally  planned,  the  study  was 
extended  to  include  "How  the  Re- 
sources of  "Women  are  Being  Used  in 
England's  Crisis." 

In  submitting  the  Report  of  this 
Study,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  I 
may  be  able  to  convey  something  of 
the  q>irit,  as  wdl  as  the  scope,  of  the 
great  service  which  is  being  ren- 
dered by  the  women  of  England  in 
this,  England's  greatest  struggle. 


Introductions  from  prominent  per- 
sons in  this  country   secured  for 
me         generous  eo^operatiop  of 
meh  women  as  the  Duchess  of  Marl* 
borough,  the  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
donderry, Lady  Jekyll,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Harcourt,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Tenant,  Mrs. 
Walter  Runciman,  Miss  Picton-Tur- 
berville,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Furse,  Miss 
Lillian  Barker,  Miss  F.  H.  Durham 
and  many  others  who  ure  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  great  organiza- 
tion work,  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural work  which  is  being  done 
by  women. 

The  work  of  women  in  England,  it 
seems  to  me,  may  be  classified  under 
four  general  heads,  as  follows: 

I  Work  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
11  Mtiitary  Work 

III  Social  and  Welfare  Work 

IV  Industrial  and  Agricultural 

Work 

I— WOEJt  FOR  THE  SICK  AND 
WOUNDED 

The  London  Times'  History  of 
Women's  Work  in  the  War  states, 
*'One  of  the  great  feats  of  the  war 

was  the  mobilization  of  the  nursing 
forces." 

There  were  in  Great  Britain  at  the 

outbreak  of  the  war,  three  branches 
of  the  military  nursing  service— 
Qneen  Alexandra's  Imperial  Mill* 
tary  Nursing  Service,  evolved  after 
the  Boer  War  out  of  the  old  army 
nursing  service,  consisting  of  about 
279  members,  with  a  reserve  which 
was  later  largely  increased;  the  Ter- 


ritorial Foroe  Nursing  Service,  num- 
bering 3,000,  the  largest  number  of 
nurses  available  who  could  be  im- 
mediately mobilized;  and  the  Civil- 
ian Nurses,  who  could  be  called  up 
to  supplement  the  Imperial  Nursing 
Service* 

In  tm  dajn  after  the  outbreak  of 

the  war,  the  23  Territorial  General 
Hospitals  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Wales  and  Scotland  were 
ready  to  receive  the  wounded,  and 
the  3,000  Territorial  Nurses  were 
also  ready.  When  w^ar  was  de- 
clared, August  4,  1914,  each  General 
Hospital  contained  520  beds,  a  total 
of  11,960  beds;  a  nursing  service  of 
92  members,  and  a  reserve  of  30. 

In  June,  ten  months  later,  the  23 
General  Hospitals  contained  32,566 
beds,  an  increase  of  896 ;  beds  per 
hospital,  with  a  nursing  service  of 
3,853  trained  staff  and  2,812  un- 
trained staff.  Meantime,  several 
hundred  nurses  had  been  sent  to 
France  and  Belgium  to  the  clearing 
stations  at  the  front,  and  to  the  hos- 
pital ships. 

After  nine  months  of  war,  800 
auxiliary  hospitids  had  been  estab- 
lished in  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Many  fine  old  homes  were 
converted  into  hospitals  and  conval- 
escent homes,  and  were  staffed  with 
members  of  the  Voluntary  Aid  De- 
tachments. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  AID  DETACH- 
MENTS: 

This  organization  was  started  in 
1909.   Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  Head  of 


the  Medical  Division  of  the  British 
Army,  as  a  result  of  his  experiences 
in  the  Boer  War,  recognized  the  vi- 
tal need  of  a  trained  Voluntary 
Nursing  Service  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  a  service  which  should  be  or- 
ganized and  trained  in  time  of 
peace,  which  could  be  inunediately 
mobilized  in  time  of  war.  He  pre- 
pared the  plan  for  the  Voluntary 
Aid  Detachments^  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  War  OflSce.  In  Au- 
gust, 1909,  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
'  *  Scheme  for  the  organization  of 
Voluntary  Aid  in  England  and 
Wales,*'  was  published  by  the  War 
Office,  and,  in  October,  1911,  a  simi- 
lar pamphlet  was  published  for 
Scotland.  Because  of  a  resolution, 
passed  at  the  Geneva  Convention  in 
1906,  which  provided  that  only  one 
organization  for  each  belligerent 
Country  shall  be  recognized  in  time 
of  war,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
V.  A.  D.  should  be  organized  under 
the  British  Bed  Cross. 

The  general  scheme  was  devised 
with  the  object  of  giving  to  those 
members  of  the  civil  population  who, 
from  motives  of  patriotism  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  sick  and  wounded,  are 
di^rous  of  offering  their  services 
for  the  performance  of  the  v^oua 
duties,  an  opportunity  of  allowing 
themselves  and  their  efforts  to  be 
organized  and  co-ordinated  efficient- 
ly, so  that  the  sick  and  wounded  may 
derive  the  fullest  possible  benefit.'' 

"The  duties  comiected  with  this 
work  would  be  somewhat  as  foUoira: 


1 —  The  preparation  of  country 
carts  and  other  vehicles  for  the  re- 
moval of  patients  lying  down. 

2 —  The  improvisation  of  stretch- 
ers for  the  transport  o£  very  severe 
cases  by  hand. 

3 —  The  conversion  of  country 
houses^  farms,  public  buildings,  or, 
in  fact,  whole  villages  or  small 
towns  into  temporary  hospitals,  for 
the  care  and  shelter  of  sick  and 
wounded  until  they  can  be  placed  cm 
railway  trains  for  conveyanee  to 
general  hospitals. 

4 —  Similar  utilization  of  local  re- 
sources for  the  care  of  trivial  cases 

of  sickness  or  wounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  active  operations. 

5 —  The  formation  of  rest  stations 
along  lines  of  evacuation,  either  by 
road,  rail^  or  water,  where  sick  and 
wounded  may  receive  rest  and  re- 
freshment, or,  if  necessary,  accom- 
modations over  night,  or  where  they 
may  be  made  comfortable  while 
waiting  to  be  loaded  on  trains,  or 
after  they  are  taken  off  trains. 

6 —  ^The  provision  of  a  personnel 

for  accompanying  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  transit. 

7 —  ^The  fitting  out  of  empty  vans 
or  other  rolling  stock  for  the  trans- 
port of  sick  and  wounded  by  rail. 

8 —  ^The  collection  and  distribution 
of  material  for  clearing  hospitals 
and  rest  stations,  and  the  manage- 
ment d  depots  for  sneh  nuttwiala." 

The  personnel  of  a  Detachm^t  ii 
as  follows: 


1  Ck)mmafi4ftnt 

1  Quartermaster. 
1  Trained  Nurse. 

20  women,  of  whom  four  should  be 
qualified  as  Cooks. 

The  plan  provides  that  all  eandi* 

dates  for  membership  in  a  Detach- 
ment (with  the  exception  of  trained 
nunes  and  eooks)  are  required  to 
have  a  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing 
Certificate,  or  to  undertake  to  secure 
sueh  Certificates  within  twelve 
Tnonthft  from  the  date  of  enrollment. 
Otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Detachment. 

Those  not  having  the  First  Aid 
and  Home  Nursing  Certificate  at 

time  of  enrollment  are  considered 
on  probation. ' ' 

Voluntary  Aid  Detachments  are 
organized  under  County  Directors, 
each  Detachment  being  registered- 
and  numbered  at  the  War  Ofi&ce.  The 
plan  further  provides  that  every  of- 
ficially recognized  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachment  shall  be  inspected  an- 
nually by  a  duly  appointed  officer, 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  imq>eetion 
it  is  decided  whether  or  not  ofifi- 
cial  recognition  shall  be  continued. 

Following  this  general  plan  Vol- 
untary Aid  Detachments  under  the 
British  Red  Cross  and  the  St.  John's 
Ambulanee  were  oi^^anized  through- 
out England,  so  that,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  nearly  60,000  members 
of  Detachments  were  enrolled. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, early  in  the  war,  turned  over 
Devonshire  House  in  London  to  be 


used  as  the  V.  A.  D.  Headquarters. 
Here  all  the  administrative ,  work  is 
carried  on  by  a  staff  of  from  sixty  to 

eighty  women,  all  volunteers,  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  a  half  a 
dozen  paid  assistants.  A  Joint 
Committee  of  the  St.  John's  Ambu* 
lance,  The  British  Red  Cross,  and 
the  V.  A.  D.  was  formed,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  met  every 
day  at  Devonshire  House  to  pass 
upon  candidates  for  Hospital,  Can- 
teen, Motor  Ambulance  work,  and 
Qeneral  B^rviee. 

It  was  found  impractical,  as  time 
went  on,  to  use  the  Detachments  as 

units,  the  original  plan  having  been 
devised  to  meet  conditions  from  a 
war  of  invasion ;  the  present  plan  is 
that  individuals  are  sent  whoever 
their  services  are  needed.   The  work 
is  classified  under  two  general  Divi- 
8ion»--the  Nursing  Service  and  Gen-  | 
end  Service.  For  the  Nursing  Serv*  ! 
ice,  the  requirements  are  First  Aid  ) 
and    Home    Nursing    Certificates ; 
members  with  Hospital  experience 
are  given  preferraee:  Age  limit  for 
Foreign  Service  is  23  to  42;  for 
Home  Service,  21  to  48;  candidates 
must  be  inoculated  against  Enteric 
fever;  must  join  for  one  month's 
probatiou,  and,  if  considered  suit- 
able, sign  a  contract  for  six  months' 
service  in  the  same  hospitid.  They 
can  sign  on  for  a  further  period  of 
six  months  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
Matron  of  the  Hospital  in  which 
they  are  serving.  Their  engagement 
can  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  , 
the  Matron-in-Chief  at  the  War  Of- 


fice. Salary  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum;  an  allowance  of 
torn  pounds  per  annum  is  made  for 
uniform.    Quarters,  food*  washing 

and  travelling  expenses  are  paid. 

A  provision  is  made  for  Military 
Bospitala  V.  A.  D.  Special  Service 
Probationers.  Women  who  do  not 
hold  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing 
Certificates  may  attach  to  Detach- 
ments as  V.  A.  D.  %eciid  Swviee 
Probationers.  The  terms  of  service 
are  the  same  as  for  the  V.  A.  D. 
members. 

The  requirements  for  (General 
Service  members  are  as  follows: 

General  Service  Membert  need  not 
be  in  possession  of  First  Aid  and 

Home  Nursing  Certificates.  The  age 
liznit  is  18  to  50.  They  must  serve 
one  numth  on  probation,  subject  to 
notice  at  any  time.  If  satisfactory, 
members  sign  an  agreement  to  serve 
for  twelve  months  or  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  The  Hospital  au- 
thorities may  terminate  the  agree* 
ment  at  any  time  by  one  month 's  no- 
tice,  except  for  unsuitability  or  in* 
competence,  when  a  week's  notice 
will  be  given.  All  service,  whether 
probationary  or  otherwise,  is  paid  a 
small  amount.  An  allowance  of  four 
pounds  is  made  for  uniform  at  the 
end  of  the  montti's  probation,  if 
agreement  to  serve  twelve  months  is 
signed. 

A  Motor  School  has  been  opened 
in  connection  with  the  V.  A.  D.  work 
in  London,  where  candidates  for 
driving  Motor  Ambulances  must 
pass  a  rigid  test,  not  only  as  to  tlieir 


skill  in  driving,  but  also  as  to  their 

knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
car.  Candidates  must  also  pass  an 
examination  in  stretcher  drilL  C&vil 
and  Military  authorities  hgte%  tbat 
no  words  of  praise  are  good  enough 
for  the  splendid  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  nearly  10,000  V.  A. 
D.  members  working  in  all  putB  ol 
England  and  France.  Cheerfully 
they  undertake  whatever  task  is  set 
for  them  to  db.  They  woA  long 
hours,  day  in  and  day  oat,  month  in 
and  month  out,  in  Hospitals,  in 
Rest  Stations,  in  Canteens,  in  driv- 
ing Ambulances  at  home  and  at  the 
front.  No  task  is  too  menial  for 
them  to  do.  In  the  Hospitals  their 
work  consists  of  relieving  the  regu- 
lar nurses  in  every  possilde  way;  in 
washing  bandages,  in  eooking,  in 
caring  for  the  patients,  in  keeping 
the  ward  in  order,  etc. 

In  the  Canteens,  which  are  kept 
open  night  and  day,  seven  days  in 
the  week,  hot  drinks  and  food  are 
served  to  the  aiek  and  woimdMl 
Tommies  as  the  trains  eome  in  one 
after  another.  The  tremendous 
amount  of  work  done  at  one  of  these 
V.  A*  J>.  railroad  station  Gaateeni 
may  be  realised  in  some  measure 
from  the  following  figures:  At  the 
Victoria  Station,  London,  on  Friday, 
December  1st,  1916, 10,020  men  were 
served  with  aandwiehes  and  eakes, 
hot  coffee,  tea  or  cocoa. 

Saturday,  December  2,  8,665  men 
were  served. 

Ssunday,  December  3,  10^8  men 
were  wmrniL 


Monday,  December  4,  8,195  men 
were  served:  So  that  in  four  days, 
37,288  men  were  served  in  this  one 
Canteen. 

Mn.  Fane,  the  Commandant-in- 

Chief  of  the  V.  A.  D.  work,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  training  of  the  members, 
said,  ''There  is  no  part  of  all  the 
training  which  I  consider  of  such 
great  importance  as  the  Military 
Drill.  The  discipline,  the  quick  obe- 
dience of  commands,  the  training  in 
gronp  work,  the  esprit  de  corps 
which  comes  through  military  drill 
is  invaluable  in  every  department  of 
Ilia  work  which  oar  V.  A.  D.  mem- 
bers are  doing/' 

The  untrained  woman,  the  woman 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  oi^^aniza- 
tion  work  before  the  war,  who  had 
never  worked  under  discipline,  is 
the  woman  who  is  finding  herself  to 
be  of  the  least  use  to  her  Cknmtiy, 
in  her  Country's  great  need.  The 
fact  that  the  V.  A.  D.  had  a  large 
group  of  trained  women  organized 
and  ready  has  bera  of  inestimable 
value  in  supplementing  the  woi4c  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  the 
Bed  Cross  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

THE  BED  CBOSS 

Another  Department  of  the  Brit- 
ish Bed  Cross,  one  which  is  afford- 

ing  opportunity  for  women,  both 
trained  and  untrained,  women  of  all 
classes  and  lOl  ages,  to  give  practi- 
cal expression  to  their  desire  to 
do  their  bit  in  England's  crisis, 
is  the  Workrooms  and  Supply  De- 


pots which  are  located  all  over  Eng- 
land. In  these  Workrooms  and  Sap- 
ply  Depots,  every  conceivable  arti- 
cle for  hospital  use  and  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick  and  wounded  men  is 
made.  Thoxuands  of  women  are  en- 
gaged in  these  Workrooms  and  De- 
pots, giving  whatever  time  they  are 
able  to  give,  some  working  all  day 
and  every  day,  some  working  at 
night,  and  others  giving  a  few  hours 
whenever  they  are  able. 

I  spent  one  day  at  the  Central 
AVorkroom  of  the  Red  Cross  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  in  London,  where 
the  Dowager  Gonntess  of  Jersey  is 
in  charge.   It  was  most  interesting 
to  see  how  splendidly  the  work  is 
organized  and  systematized  under  a 
matron,  who  is  general  sapervisor, 
with  lady  volunteers  in  eharge  of 
the  various  departments.  In  the  cut- 
ting department  were  bales  upon 
bales  of  flannel,  unbleached  mndm, 
etc.,  being  cut  for  different  hospital 
garments.   The  garments  are  passed 
on  from  the  cutting  department  to 
the  machine  room.   In  this  depart- 
ment are  about  one  hundred  sewing 
machines  which  have  been  loaned  to 
the  Bed  Cross.  Many  of  the  women 
who  were  operating  iheae  machines 
had  never  used  a  sewing  machine 
before  the  war.   From  the  machine 
room  tile  garments  are  passed  on  to 
the  finishing  room,  in  the  bandage 
department  about  fifty  women  make 
every  kind  and  description  of  ban- 
dages*  In  the  knitting  department 
socks,  comforters,  woolen  jackets, 

etc.,  are  made.   The  wife  of  a  pronir 


inent  London  surgeon  is  in  eharge  of 
the  bandage  department.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  splendid  way  in  which 
women  are  working  day  after  day  in 
the  Bed  Cross  Workrooms,  she  said, 
"This  work  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  life  livable  for  many  of  us 
now.   Our  sorrow  is  a  Common  Sor- 
row; our  sacrifice  is  a  National  Sac- 
rifice. The  needs  of  the  Nation  make 
us  forget  our  individual  suffering.'* 
And  so  it  is  everywhere.  Self  is  for- 
gotten in  the  splendid  spirit  of  serv- 
ice which  dominates  the  life  in  Eng- 
land today.   The  product  of  all  the 
Red  Cross  Workrooms  and  Supply 
Depots  is  sent  to  the  British  Red 
Cross  Warerooms  at  83  Pall  Mall, 
and  from  here  distributed  to  Hospi- 
tals throughout  England  and  the 
war  sone.   Here  a  large  number  of 
women  volnnteers  are  engi^ed  in 
sorting,  counting,  packing  and  get- 
ting ready  for  shipment  the  vast 
quantities  of  supplies   for  which 
there  is  constant  demand. 

Another  very  interesting  depart- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Bed  Cross, 
in  which  many  volunteer  workers 
are  being  used,  is  the  Missing  and 
Wounded  Enquiry  Office,  at  18 
Garieton  House  Terrace.  Here  in- 
quiries are  received  in  regard  to 
missing  and  wounded,  and  attempts 
are  made,  through  correspondence 
and  Bed  Cross  Ag^ts  at  the  front, 
to  locate  the  men.  Over  20,000  have 
been  traced  through  this  office.  Near- 
ly one  hundred  Women  are  engaged 
in  the  office  work,  who,  with  perhaps 
a  half  dozen  exceptions,  are  all  do* 


ing  volunteer  work. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  colos- 
sal work  of  the  Bed  Cross  in  detail 

would  be  impossible.  But  thousands 
are  able,  through  the  opportunities 
which  it  offers,  to  express  to  the 
brave  boys  at  the  front  and  to  those 
who  have  come  back — wounded, 
crippled,  blinded — the  appreciation, 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

THE  ST.  JOHN'S  AMBUIiANCB 

Working  along  almost  parallel 
lines  with  the  Bed  Cross  is  the  St. 

John 's  Ambulance  Association, 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Order 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  founded 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the 
Eleventh  Century.  This  Order,  from 
the  beginning  of  its  history,  has  car- 
ried on  Hospital  work,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  had  its  trained 
staff  of  volunteer  workers,  including 
both  men  and  women,  who  were  mo- 
bilised at  once  for  war  work.  Two 
hundred  and  fourteen  hospitals,  con- 
taining 11,171  beds,  are  being  sup- 
plied by  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 
Association.    The  supplies  are  sent 
from  depots  and  workrooms  in  all 
parts    of   England,    Scotland  and 
Wales,  to  the  Central  Warerooms  at 
St  John's  Gate,  Glerkenwell,  and 
from  here  distributed  to  the  hospi- 
tals.   At  least  once  a  week  a  list  of 
' '  Beqnirements ' '  is  published,    i  u- 
dnding  articles  which  the  St  John's 
Hospitals   need.     These  lists  are 
sent  out  to  all  the  workrooms  and 
depots,  so  that  at  no  time  do  the 
Warerooms  become  stodhed  with 


supplies  which  the  Hospitals  eannot 
uie.  Lady  JekyU  is  in  eharge  of  the 
St  John's  Warerooms,  and  she,  with 
her  staff  of  Volunteer  Assistants, 
including  Ladies  of  Title,  Mothers 
whose  boys  an  at  the  front  and  who 
want  to  ''do  their  bit"  to  help,  wo- 
men of  all  classes  of  society,  have 
been  working  day  in  and  day  out 
since  the  war  stwted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  work  to  the  finish* 

AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  WAR 
BELIEF  FUND 

One  of  the  first  organizations  to 
offer  assistance  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  tihe  Ameriean  Women's 
War  Relief  Fund.  This  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  a  group  of 
^imerican  women  married  to  Eng- 
lishmmi  and  resident  in  England. 
Within  one  week  after  war  was  de- 
clared these  women  had  outlined 
their  program  of  work^  wluch  in- 
cluded : 

1 —  ^A  Hospital  for  Wounded  Sol- 

diers. 

2 —  An  Ambulance  Ship. 

3 —  £conomie  Relief  Work. 

An  Ambulance  Ship  not  being  re- 
quired by  the  Authorities  at  that 
lime,  mx  Motor  Ambulances  for  use 

at  the  Front  were  substituted,  and  a 
seventh  Ambulance  was  later  pre- 
sented to  the  War  OfiSce  through  the 
Fund. 

JVIr.  E.  Paris  Singer  offered  his 
magnificent  country  place,  Oldway 
House,  Pai^tctti,  Sou^  I^on,  for 


use  as  a  Hospital,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Women's  War  Relief  Committee 
offered  to  equip  with  two  hundred 
beds,  and  entirely  maintain  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  This  offer  was 
aeeepted  by  the  War  Office  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1914.  Since  ^en  the  num- 
ber of  beds  has  been  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Every  ex- 
pense,  including  salwiM  of  staff, 
supplies,  transport  of  wounded  from 
trains,  etc.,  is  borne  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Already  half  a  million  dollars 
have  been  contributed  by  Amerieans 
to  this  Fund,  aside  from  enormous 
contributions  of  all  kinds  of  hospi- 
tal supplies,  garments,  fruits,  fiow- 
ers,  etc. 

The  American  Women's  War  Re- 
lief Fund  was  one  of  the  first  organ- 
izations to  attempt  to  meet  some  of 
the  difficult  eeonomic  problems  ere- 
ated  by  the  war,  (This  phase  of  the 
work  will  be  described  in  this  Re- 
port under  the  g^ieral  heading,  "In* 
dustrial  and  Agricultural. '0 

The  WOMEN'S  RESERVE  AM- 
BULANCSB,  also  called  the  Chreen 
Cross  Society,  is  another  organiza- 
tion which  offers  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  usefulness  to  every  woman 
desirous  of  helping  her  Country  in 
this  hour  of  need.  Many  business 
women  employed  during  the  day  in 
ofSce,  shop  or  factory,  who  have 
only  a  limited  time  to  give  to  war 
work  are  able  to  do  their  bit  in 
one  way  or  another  through  the  va- 
riety of  work  undertaken  by  the 
Women's  Reserve  Ambulance.  Not 
only  is  tiiis  organization  doing  Am- 


bulance work,  as  its  name  suggests, 
but  Night  Canteen  work,  Messenger 
Work,  Orderly  work  in  Soldiers ' 
Clubs,  War  Hospitals  and  Supply 
Depots,  also  Motor  Traaq^rt  woi^ 
all  eome  within  its  scope. 

The  Motor  Transport  work  of  the 
Women's  Beserre  Ambulance  is 
large  and  important.  In  addition  to 
the  Motor  Transports  and  Ambu- 
lances owned  by  the  organization,  a 
number  of  private  cars  have  bera 
turned  over  for  its  use.  On  three  days 
a  week,  the  limbless  patients  cared 
for  in  Queen  Mary's  Auxiliary  Hos- 
pital, Boehampton  Erase,  are  collect- 
ed from  the  various  railway  stations 
and  taken  to  Roehampton.  The  Wo- 
men's Beserve  Ambulance  cars  are 
also  used  for  taking  groups  of 
wounded  from  the  various  hospitah 
on  regular  outings.  Members  are 
also  driving  ambulances  at  the  front 
in  Servia  and  Russia  under  the  Soot* 
tish  Women's  £h>spital. 

The  organization  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  five  hundred  women, 
including  women  of  every  ''claw,*' 
all  working  as  volunteers. 

WOMEN'S  MEDICAL  UNITS 

Immediately  after  the  war  broke 
out,  Women 's  Voluntary  Medical 
Units  were  formed.  The  first  of 
these  waa  the  Women's  Hoi^ital 
Ck)rps,  under  Dr.  Flora  Murray  and 
Dr.  Louisa  Garrett  Anderson.  This 
Unit,  organized  and  privately  equip- 
ped in  London,  w^t  to  Paris  and 
established  headquarters  at  CUr- 
idge'a  Hotel,  under  the  aus^ees  of 


the  French  Qovemment.  Such  splen- 
did work  was  done  by  the  Women's 
Hospital  Corps,  they  were  asked  to 
start  a  hospital  of  200  beds  at  Wim- 
ereux,  iriueh  afterwards  amalga- 
mated with  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps.  So  efficient  in  every  way 
was  the  work  of  this  Unit  that  the 
War  OfBee  m  England  offered  to 
equip  a  Military  Hospital  of  550 
beds  in  London,  to  be  placed 
in  eharge  of  the  Women's  Hospital 
Corps.  St.  Giles  Union,  a  work  house 
in  Endell  Street,  was  converted 
into  a  hospital,  and  to  me,  of  all 
the  Military  and  Auxiliary  ^ipitals 
whieh  I  visited,  thu  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  for  many  reasons. 
To  convert  an  old  work  house  into 
a  Milituy  Hospital  meant  eztansivo 
altMations*  What  waa  eigliteea 
months  ago  an  institution  with  old- 
fashioned  plumbing,  and  wholly  un- 
equipped for  hospital  porposes,  to- 
day is  a  Military  Hospital  with  500 
beds  and  thoroughly  equipped  with 
every  modern  hospital  appliance. 
But  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  fast 
that  the  War  Ofiee  of  eonservative 
England  has  entirely  staffed  this 
Military  Hospital  with  women.  Sur- 
geons, Dootois,  Nurses,  Ordwlies  are 
all  women. 

The  work  of  women  doctors  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  bemi 
of  the  greatest  value.  In  peace  time 
women  doctors  had  a  strong  and 
old-fashioned  prejudice  to  contend 
with.  Then  waa  a  general  feding 
that  nursing  was  womanly  but  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  not. 


But  this  old  prejudiee,  like  mmy  an- 
other tradition,  has  been  broken 
down  forever  by  the  work  which 
women  have  done  for  England  in 
this  greatest  of  wars.  So  great  has 
been  the  demand  for  women  doctors 
and  so  ready  are  the  women  of  Eng- 
land to  respond  to  any  and  every 
demand  made  npon  them,  it  has  be^ 
necessary  to  build  a  large  addition 
to  the  London  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  several  hundred  women 
who  are  now  studying  with  feverish 
intensity  to  prepare  themselves  to 
serve  their  country  in  this  vitally 
important  work  for  which  they  are 
needed. 

The  great  work  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  is,  of  eourae,  that  in  the 
Military   Hospitals,  the  Auxiliary 

Hospitals  and  the  Convalescent 
Homes. 

Everything  possible  is  done  to  re- 
store the  health  of  the  wounded  men 
and  no  effort  is  spared  to  add  to 
their  comfort  The  wards  are  attrac- 
tive with  flowers  sent  from  every 
possible  source.  Fruits,  jellies,  cig- 
arettes, pipes  and  tobacco  all  are 
^prdssions  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude to  the  boys  who  have  fought 
for  England,  and  the  length  of  the 
war  in  no  way  lessens  these  contri- 
butions. iPractically  every  hospital 
has  its  theatre,  and  entertainments 
for  the  convalescents  are  arranged 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  men  are 
taught  needlework,  crocheting,  knit- 
ting, worsted  weaving,  and  they 
take  to  this  kind  of  work  eagerly 


as  a  means  of  diversion.    Most  in- 
teresting is  the  manual  training  car- 
ried on  in  many  hospitals.   For  in- 
stance, the  men  who  have  lost  their 
sight  at  the  front  are  not  discharged 
from  the  hospitals  helpless  and  de- 
pendent. They  are  given  instruction 
whereby  they  may  still  be  self-sup- 
porting i^nd  remain  useful  members 
of  society.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
— there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for 
masseurs   in  all  of  the  hospitals. 
Massage  treatment  is  being  given 
with  the  greatest  baiefit  to  men  suf- 
fering from  nervous  shock,  from 
gas,  stiff  joints,  paralysis,  etc.  In 
the  hospitals  for  the  blind,  massage 
m  b^ng  taught,  and  as  soon  as  these 
blind  students  have  become  profi- 
cient, they  are  sent  out  to  other  hos- 
pitals to  give  massage  treatment.  I 
know  of  no  more  touching  sight 
than  a  blind  Tommy  giving  treat- 
ment to  a  woiinded  comrade,  jok- 
ing about  his  ''new  profession," 
and  cheering  his    patient"  with  as- 
surances that  **ni  soon  have  you 
out  now,  and  as  good  as  new.'*  And, 
too,  the  men  who  have  lost  legs  or 
arms    are    being    taught  trades 
whereby  they  may  earn  a  living 
when  they  are  discharged  from  the 
Hospital.     Thus    many  hospitals 
have  become  not  only  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, but  training  schools  to  fit  the 
wounded  men  for  the  economic  re- 
sponsibility which  will  be  theirs. 

So  much  splendid  work  has  been 
done  by  organizations  and  individu- 
als for  the  sick  and  wounded,  it 


would  take  volumes  to  describe  it 
all,  and  much  of  the  splendid  sacri- 
fice which  has  meant  comfort  and 
relief  for  the  brave  men  of  England 
I  will  never  be  written  nor  told.  But 

out  of  these  sacrifices,  out  of  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  which 
this  fearfol  war  has  developed  be- 
tween all  classes  of  men  and  women, 
a  better  England  is  sure  to  come. 

U  ~  MZUTABY  WORK 

Some  splendidly  practical  and 
useful  work  is  being  done  by  organ- 
isations which  are  supplying  women 
to  fill  the  places  of  men  in  army 

service,  thus  relieving  the  men  for 
the  firing  line. 

THE  WOMEN'S  LEGION,  organ- 
ized  and  financed  by  the  Marchion- 
^  of  Londonderry,  is  supplying  ar- 
my motor  drivers  who  are  working 
directly  under  the  AYar  Office.  The 
Legion  has  its  own  motor  school, 
where  Vomen  are  trained  not  only 
in  driving,  but  are  also  instructed 
regarding  the  mechanism  of  the  car. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  have 
already  been  supplied  by  the  Wo- 
men's Legion  as  Army  Motor  Driv- 

i  ers.   Another  unique  and  interesting 

phase  of  the  work  of  this  organisa- 
tion is  the  training  of  cooks  for  ar- 

♦  my  service.  This  includes  cooks  for 

Military  Hospitals  and  Camps  and 
teachers  for  the  Schools  for  Army 
Cooking.  An  official  publication  on 
War  Work  says,  "It  was  a  wise 
provision  of  the  Powers  that,  before 
our  men  proceed  to  a  life  of  emer- 
gmcy  in  France  or  tiie  East,  they 


must  learn  to  cook.   It  may  not  be 

the  most  glorious  department  ef  the 
craft  of  war,  but  it  is  truly  an  es- 
sential one/' 

In  one  of  the  barracks  of  East 
London  is  a  typical  School  for  Army 
Cooking,  where,  every  three  weeks, 
one  hundred  Tommies  are  sent  up 
from  an  Army  camp  for  three  weeks 
instruction.  Each  man  has  an  ex- 
ammation  once  a  week  and  mxmt 
know  how  to  cook  vegetables,  soup, 
roasts,  stews,  rice,  boiled  puddings, 
plain  cakes  and  buns.  The  Women's 
L^fion  trains  and  fumiriies  teachers 
for  these  Army  Cooking  Schools  and 
several  hundred  women  have  enlist- 
ed for  this  work. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  WOMEN  SIG- 
NALLERS was  started  in  1915,  its 
object  being  to  learn  and  to  teach 
army  signalling.  The  training  in* 
eludes  *' flagging,"  ''lamp  or  flash- 
light signalling,"  the  "buzzer"  sig- 
nalSy  the  ''telegraph  sounder,"  or 
^' tapper.  ^ '  Complete  familiarity 
with  the  Army  Telegraph  Form  is 
also  required.  The  women  who  have 
completed  this  training  are  prepared 
to  replace  men  as  teaciiers  of  army 
signalling. 

Another  oj^anization  which  is 
worldly  along  similar  lines  is  tiie 
WOMEN  SIGNALLERS  TBRRT- 
TORL\L  CORPS.  This  organization 
is  attempting  to  develop  signalling 
platoons  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  Country.  Training 
for  the  Platoons  includes  several 
branches:  Semaphore— dags,  me- 
chanical arms;  Morse—flags,  air  line 


and  cable,  sounder  (telegraphy) , 
buzzer,  wireless,  whistle,  lamp,  helio- 
graph, map  reading.  Tke  Lcmdon 
Platoons  are  making  a  special  stndy 
of  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  recently 
one  of  its  members  was  appointed  as 
wireless  instmetor  at  the  Wireless 
College.  While  women  are  taking  up 
this  work  at  present  as  war  work, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  a  new 
profession  is  being  opened  up  lor 
women  when  the  war  is  oyer. 

THE  WOMEN'S  VOLUNTEER 
RESEBVE  is  an  organizatioii  witii 
a  membership  of  something  over 
6,000.  Its  commanding  officer,  Mrs. 
W.  Charlesworth,  in  speaking  of 
the  training  of  the  members  for 
service,  said,  Military  Drill  is  the 
basis  of  our  work  and  is  compulsory. 
Our  women  are  prepared  for  Home 
Defense,  if  this  shoold  be  aeeM* 
sary/'  A  number  are  active  as  mo- 
tor cycle  messengers.  A  motor  am- 
bulance van  i&  in  use  in  London  day 
and  night  for  army  purposes.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  expert  motor 
drivers  are  members  of  London  De- 
tachments and  are  hoping  to  be 
sailed  up  to  drive  the  mail  irans  in 
London,  to  release  men  for  the 
front.  #% 

in--SO0IAL  AND  WSLCAiUB 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
oame  tremendous  abnormal  social 
ecmditioraiy  conditions  mtnch  more 
complex  than  an3rthing  with  which 
existing  social  organizations  had 
ever  had  to  deal,  and  as  the  mobili- 
satioD  ol  JSngland's  great  army  id 


six  million  men  progressed,  these 
social  problems  increased.  In  com- 
munities where  formerly  there  may 
have  been  perhaps  a  himdred  men, 
now  there  are  thousands — ^men  in 
uniform,  men  eager,  anxious,  alert, 
waiting  for  * 'something  to  happm": 
and  the  excitement  of  it  all  has  re- 
acted upon  the  girls  and  young  wo- 
men and  new  methods  have  been 
necessary  to  deal  with  these  new 
conditions. 

The  NATIONAL  UNION  OP 
WOMBN  WOBEEBS  was  (me  of  the 

first  organizations  which  undertook 
to  meet  the  new  social  conditions.  A 
Woman's  Patrol  Committee  was  or- 
ganized and  has  done  most  ^cellent 
work.  In  the  beginning,  women 
patrols  were  sent  put  every  night 
throi^h  districts  where  there  were 
army  camps  or  where  soldiers  were 
billeted.  Girls  and  young  women 
who  were  found  loitering  about  for 
apparently  no  good  pm^pose  were 
advised  to  go  home  and  were  kindly 
reasoned  with.  But  it  was  found 
that  this  method  was  not  effective. 
If  the  streets  were  not  tiie  proper 
place  to  meet  men  or  to  spend  the 
evening  with  men,  it  was  obvious 
some  suitable  place  must  be  provid- 
ed, and  the  Womrai's  Patrol  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Union  of  Wo- 
men Workers  experimented  with  So- 
cial Clubs,  opening  in  some  places 
joint  Ghibs  for  both  men  and  wraaen^ 
and  in  other  places  Glubs  for  young 
women  only,  to  which,  on  certain 
nights  in  the  week,  young  men  could 
be  invited,  the  young  women  acting 


as  hostess^.  Oames  of  all  sorts  w^ 

provided;  on  certain  nights  dances 
were  held>  and  from  the  start  these 
dubs  have  been  a  success.  Splw- 
did,  tactful  women  have  been  found 
to  act  as  chaperones  or  supervisors, 
and  both  the  young  men  and  women 
show  their  appreciation  by  coopera- 
ting in  every  way  in  maintaining 
the  standard  which  has  been  set  for 
these  Clubs.  At  one  Club  near  Crys- 
tal Palace  in  London  the  avMage 
evening  attendance  is  over  1,400. 
Now  when  the  Patrols  find  girls  and 
young  women  on  the  streets,  they  in- 
vite them  to  join  the  nearest  Club 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  the  in- 
vitation is  accepted  at  once.  The 
work  has  been  extended  to  all  parts 
of  England  and  there  are  at  present 
over  two  hundred  of  these  Clubs 
conducted  by  the  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers.  The  Police  Com- 
misskmer  has  cooperated  with  tiie 
Patrols  in  every  possible  way.  In 
the  Metropolitan  area,  all  of  the 
Patrol  Cards  are  signed  by  the  Po- 
lice Comnnnioner.  Th«e  eards  au- 
thorize the  Police  to  give  the  Pa- 
trols all  possible  assistance.  Lord 
Kitehww  recognized  the  value  of 
the  work  which  was  bemg  done  by 
the  Women  Patrols  and  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Officers  in  command  of  mili- 
tary districts  to  assist  the  Patrols 
whenever  posible.  There  seems  to 
be  a  strong  sentiment  everywhere  in 
favor  of  the  Patrols  and  a  conviction 
that  the  work  they  are  doing  has 
come  to  stay  after  the  war  is  over. 

Tfi£  YOUNG  WOMfiN'8  C^iBIB- 


TIAN  ASSOCIATION  is  alao  con^ 
ducting  Clubs  for  young  women  and 
joint  Clubs  for  both  men  and  wb- 
men.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  London,  in  describing  the 
work  of  these  Clubs  said,  These 
Clubs  are  such  a  forward  step  in  the 
Social  work  of  our  organisatioB, 
they  must  be  continued  after  the  war 
is  over." 

The  Young  Women  *s  Christian 
Association  is  also  doing  splendid 
work  in  establishing  Canteens  and 
hostels  in  eonneeticm  with  the  mu^ 
nitions  works  and  other  industries. 
Villages  have  sprung  up  around  the 
grMt  munitions  factories  which 
hflive  been  opened  in  all  parti  of 
England  during  the  past  eighteen 
months.  Housing  problems  have 
been  created;  welfare  work  for  the 
thousands  of  employees,  and  restaur 
rants  where  hot  lunches  and  other 
meals  could  be  provided,  have  been 
neeessary,  aod  boUi  the  Young 
Hen's  CSiristiaa  Assoraatran  and  ih» 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion have  done  most  excellent  work 
in  meeting  these  needs.  Hostels 
providing  rooms  at  a  modmate  east 
have  been  erected,  Canteens  have 
been  opened  where  meals  are  served 
for  a  small  amount 

At  Woolwich,  where  there  are 
18,000  girls  and  women  employed  in 
the  munition  works,  a  hostel  accom- 
modating  nearly  2,000  has  been 
opened  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canteens 
have  also  been  opened  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  within  the  Arsenal  grounds, 


where  every  day  at  Itmcheon  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  thousand 
young  women  are  served.  At  one 
of  the  Y.  C.  A.  eanteens,  the 
manager  one  day  received  a  petition, 
signed  by  several  hundred  girls, 
asking  whether  on  certain  days  in 
the  week  they  coidd  not  have  a  short 
intercession  service  for  "the  boys  at 
the  front/*  In  response  to  this  pe- 
tition, short  prayer  services  are  held 
twice  a  week  in  the  cimteeii  during 
the  luncheon  hour. 

The  Y.  W.  C-  A.  has  organized  a 
committee  for  the  welfare  of  girls  in 
munition  works.  The  work  of  this 
committee  is  adapted  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  varies  according  to 
local  needs.  With  a  million  and  a 
half  women  employed  in  the  muni- 
tion works,  welfare  work  is  of  vital 
importance  and  much  splendid  work 
18  being  done  by  the  Y.  W.  G*  A.  md 
other  organizations. 

In  many  of  the  munitions  works, 
and  in  other  industri^  in  whieh 
girls  and  women  are  employed  wel- 
fare workers  have  been  engaged  by 
the  employers  to  look  after  the 
health  and  reereatiom  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

*'Huts"  have  been  established  by 
tiie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, where  hot  lunches  are  served, 
where  the  army  men  may  go  at 
any  time  and  write  letters  or  read, 
have  a  batii,  meet  friends,  etc. 
Some  provide  sleeping  quarters,  all 
are  bright  and  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable. These  ''huts**  are  one  of 
the  institutions  most  heartily  appre- 


ciated by  the  boys  awaiting  orders, 
by  the  boys  on  leave,  and  by  the 
convalescent  wounded. 

Another  feature  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  work  which  is  much  appreciated 
by  the  ''Tonunies"  is  the  depart* 
ment  which  arranges  Concerts  and 
Entertainments.  This  department 
is  managed  almost  entirely  by  wo- 
men and  many  professionals  con* 
tribute  their  services  most  generous* 
ly  as  "their  bit.'* 

Many  committees  and  different 
groups  are  interested  in  recreation 
and  entertainment  for  the  boys  in 
the  Hospitals,  the  boys  in  Military 
Camps  and  in  Military  Districts,  as 
well  as  for  the  boys  at  the  front 
Many  "benefits"  are  also  arranged, 
some  by  professional  groups,  others 
by  private  conmiittees,  to  raise 
money  for  one  or  another  of  the 
war  agencies. 

CRECHES    AND    CLUBS  FOR 
SCHOOL  CHUiDREN 

Another  vitally  important  phase 
of  the  Social  and  Welfare  work  is 
the  Greehes  whieh  have  been  opened 
near  the  large  factories  and  muni- 
tions plants.  Thousands  of  mothers 
are  employed  in  the  war  industries 
of  England,  and  the  eare,  not  only 
of  the  babies,  bnt  of  the  children  ^of 
school  age,  while  the  mothers  are  at 
work,  has  been  undertaken  by  vari-- 
ons  organiasations.  In  most  eases, 
the  Creches  have  been  opened  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  large  industries,  so 
that  the  mother  may  leave  her  chil- 
dren on  her  way  to  work  in  tiie 


morning,  and  call  for  them  on  her 
way  home  at  night.  Play  Supervis- 
ors are  in  charge,  after  school  hours, 
of  the  children  of  school  age.  The 
mothers,  in  most  cases,  earn  good 
wages,  and  pay  a  definite  amount 
for  the  care  of  their  children. 

THE  WOMEN'S  P0I4CB 
SEBVIGE 

For  many  years  leading  women  in 
England  have  attempted  to  con- 
vince the  authorities  of  the  necessity 

for  adding   women   to   the  police 
force,  but  up  until  war  was  declared 
had  failed  in  their  efforts.  The  out- 
break of  the  war,  however,  produced 
conditions  which  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  capabilities  of 
woniien  as  police  to  a  practical  test, 
and  the  Women's  Police  Corps  was 
organized.    Its  members  are  work- 
ing as  volunteers  in  London,  and 
the  experience  thus  gained  has  en- 
abled them  to  fill  positions  as  pro- 
fessional  police   women   in  towns 
where  they  are  required  by  the 
authorities.    On  first  joining  the 
Women's  Police  Corps,  recruits  are 
expected  to  go  through  a  course  of 
eight    weeks    training,  including 
Drill,  First  Aid,  Practical  Instruc- 
tion in  Police  Duties  gained  by  ac- 
tual work  in  streets,  parks,  etc., 
study  of  special  acts  relating  to  wo- 
men and  children;  also  in  civil  and 
criminal  laws ;  also  the  procedure 
and   rules   of   evidence   in  Police 
Courts. 

After  the  course  of  training  has 
been  completed,  the  members  of  the 


Corps  work  in  three  capacities ; 
first,  as  Volunteers ;  second,  as  semi- 
official police-women ;  and  third,  as 
officially    appointed  police-women. 
In  six  different  cities  and  towns  in 
England    police-women    from  tlie 
Women's  Police  Corps  have  been  of- 
ficially appointed.    It  was  a  great 
victory  for  wonsen  when  a  member 
of  the  Corps  was  recently  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Force  and  paid  under  the  Po- 
lice Force  rates.   The  work  whieh 
the  Women's  Police  Corps  is  doing 
includes:  Patrolling;  Attendance  at 
Police  Courts;  Domiciliary  Visiting; 
Supervision  of  Music  Halls;  Cine- 
mas and  Public  Dance  Halls;  uid 
Inspection    of    Common  Lodging 
Houses. 

Both  the  civil  and  military  author* 

ities  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  very  practical  social  and  welfare 
work  being  done  by  the  Women  *a 
Police  Corps. 

The  hope  of  the  Corps  is  that, 
while  war  conditions  have  made  it 
possible  to  test  the  capabilities  of 

women  as  police  officers,  the  work 
accomplished  may  demonstrate  the 
value. of  woman's  service  in  this  ca- 
pacity, so  that  when  the  war  is  over 

women  will  be  officially  appointed 
a^  members  of  the  Police  Force. 

THE   SPIRITUAL  AWAKENING 
IN  ENGLAND 

The  spiritual  awi&enii^;  which  is 
sweeping  over  England  may,  per* 

haps,  be  mentioned  under  the  head- 
ing "Social  and  Welfare."  Certain 


it  is  that  tbe  social  and  welfare 
work  in  Elngland  will  be  greatly 
stNngthened  and  stimulated  by  thk 
tpiritiul  awakening.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  is  coming 
about  not  through  the  activity  of 
the  Church,  but  that  the  demand  for 
spiritual  help-Hqpiritoal  strength — 
is  coming  from  the  people  to  the 
Church.  Missions  in  which  Roman 
Catholiea  and  Protestants  are  coop- 
erating have  heen  established  all 
over  England.  Shrines  have  been 
set  up  outside  of  private  houses  and 
pnblic  buildings,  where  one  may 
stop  and  say  a  prayer.  Tlie  wa^r^ 
flcial  no  longer  satisfies ;  the  substi- 
tutes for  religion  have  failed;  and 
ev^pywhere  one  finds  the  men  and 
women  of  England  are  looking  to 
the  Church  for  strength  and  courage 
to  face  the  sacrifice,  the  sorrow  and 
the  snffering  which  this  sapr^e 
si  mggle  is  brin  gi ng  to  everyone 
alike* 

IV-^UiDUBTBIAL  AMD  AORL 

CULTUBAL 

In  the  early  days  of  August,  1914, 
following  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  unrest  throughout  England  was 
described  as  *Hhe  confused  nrahing 
of  the  unprepared  to  meet  the  un- 
imagined. ' '  There  was  a  terrible 
amount  of  unemployment  among 
women.  Within  one  w^fc  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  over  40,000 
girls  and  women  employed  in  ''lux- 
ury trades"  in  Loudon  had  bc^n 
thrown  out  of  work.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  secure   work  and  many 


would  have  suffered  serious  hard- 
ship but  for  th^  quiaJc  action  ot 
women's  organiziitions  in  opening 
work*rooms,  which  tided  these  girls 
and  women  over  until  the  reaction 
set  in,  and  there  was  work  in  plenty 
for  eTery<me. 

Again  the  AMERICAN  WO- 
MEN'S WAB  RELIEF  FUND  was 
one  of  the  first  organixations  to  act 

in  this  emergency;  within  ten  days 
work-rooms  had  been  secured,  equip- 
ped, and  opened  ready  for  business. 
All  kinds  of  plain  sewing  were  pro- 
vided ;  all  kinds  of  comforts  for 
the  men  in  the  trenches  and  for  the 
m^  in  the  hMpitaUi  were  made  at 
these  work-rooms.  Several  hundred 
women  were  given  employment 
through  the  American  Women 's 
War  Relief  Fund. 

THE  QUEEN'S  WORK  FOR 
WOMEN  FUND  was  also  immedi- 
ately established,  and  the  following 
message  was  sent  by  Queen  Mary  to 
the  women  of  Great  Britain: 

"In  the  firm  belief  that  preven- 
tion of  distress  is  better  than  its  re- 
lief^ and  that  employment  is  better 
than  charity,  I  have  inaugurated  the 
Queen's  Work  for  Women  Fund.  Its 
object  is  to  find  employment  for  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  women  of 
this  Country  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  war.  I  appeal 
to  the  women  of  Great  Britain  to 
hdp  Iheir  less  fortunate  sisters 
through  this  fund.'' 

AmoAg  other  orguiisationa  to  pro- 
vide work  during  the  period  of  un- 


employment was  the  WO:\I  EN 'S 
EMERaENCY  CORPS.  A  toy  shop 
was  opened  where  women  learned 
the  trade  of  toy  making,  some  be- 
coming quite  proficient. 

The  Women's  Emergency  Corps 
also  opened  a  canning  department, 
where  women  were  given  work  can- 
ning fruit  and  vegetables,  and  mak- 
ing jelly.  Quite  a  flourishing  busi- 
ng was  carried  on  by  this  depart- 
menti  and  nuuiy  women  were  tided 
over  the  trade  depresmon  throui^ 
the  opportunities  furnished  by  the 
Women's  Emergency  Corps. 

THE  ''THREE  ARTS"  WO- 
MEN'S  EMPLOYMENT  FUND  sup- 
plied work  At  their  work-rooms  for 
women  artists,  musicians  and  wri- 
ters. Thousands  of  respirators  were 
made  in  these  work-rooms  for  the 
troops,  and  other  artiel^  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches. 

Under  the  GOVBBNMENT  two 
Committees  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed—one, THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  PREVENTION  AND  RE- 
LIEF OP  DISTRESS;  another, THE 
CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  ON  WO- 
MEN'S  EMPLOYMENT.  This  lat- 
ter €<»nmittee  was  appomted  to  be 
a  "Standing  Committee  to  eonsider 
and,  from  time  to  time,  to  report 
upon  schemes  for  the  provision  of 
work  for  women  and  girls  unem- 
ployed on  aeeonnt  of  ike  war.*' 

England  had  never  had  a  registry 
of  its  women.  The  fiiet  that  there 

could  be  an  enormous  amount  of 


suffering  owing  to  trade  depression 
and  dislocation  \vus  left  to  be  disi- 
eovered  by  the  war.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  war»  and  after  serious 
maladjustment  of  woman's  labor,  a 
registry  of  women,  including  their 
training,  experience  and  occupation, 
was  eompiled. 

In  the  Spring  of  1915  industrial 
conditions  had  greatly  changed  and 
there  was  a  tranendooa  demand  for 
labor.  Meantime,  Employment  Bu- 
reaus had  been  established  by  pri- 
vate organizations  in  addition  to  the 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  LABOR 
EXCHANGES,  nnder  THE  BOARD 
OP  TRADE. 

THE  WOMEN'S  SERVICE  BU* 
RBAU,  for  example,  was  organised 
by  the  London  Society  for  Women's 
Suffrage,  and  over  20,000  paid  and 
volnntary  workers  had  been  pUeed 
in  positions  by  this  Bureau  up  to 
December  1,  1916. 

The  WOMEN'S  SECTION  OF 
THE  BOARD  OP  TRADE  is  the 
clearing  house  of  information  re- 
garding industries  now  open  to  wo- 
men. Regular  Weekly  Bulletins, 
listing  oecupations  in  whieh  women 
can  be  substituted  for  men,  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Women's  Section  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Regular  Bul- 
letins are  also  published  and  Beat 
out  to  all  the  Local  Exchanges,  giv- 
ing lists  of  industrial  openings  for 
wom^ 

The  Trades  Unions  have  set  aside 
their  regulations  in  regard  to  trades 
hitherto  open  <mfy  to  men,  nuddng 
it  possible  for  women  to  take  up 


work  never  before  done  by  women. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  splendid  spirit  in  which  women 
are  undertaking  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural work  in  England.  Tliere  is 
no  hesitating  because  of  hardship; 
there  is  no  eomplidning  because  con- 
ditions have  made  it  necessary  for 
women  to  do  what  has  always  been 
regarded  as  man's  work;  rather,  the 
industrial  situation  is  regarded  an 
an  opportunity  for  service;  an  op- 
portunity to  share  with  their  men 
the  burdens  of  war.  It  may  not  be 
in  every  ease  that  women  are  in- 
spired by  patriotic  ideals.   There  is 
the  argument  that  high  wages  in  mu- 
nitions factories  and  other  war  in- 
dustries may  possibly  be  the  incen- 
tive which  is  filling  England's  work- 
shops with  girls  and  women  from 
every  station  in  life.    But,  to  go 
through  the  great  workshops  and 
munitions  plants  where  wages  are 
highest,  to  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  women 
working  at  heavy  machines  on  e^ht 
hour  shifts  or  twelve  hour  shifts,  or 
whatever  the  hours  of  labor  may  be ; 
to  see  their  hands  all  dirt  and  oil- 
begrimed;  to  see  their  skin  turned 
yellow  from  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing; to  see  them  working  in  the  dan- 
ger zones  of  these  shops  and  factor- 
ies, filling  shells  with  high  power 
explosives,  to  talk  with  these  women, 
and  to  have  them  say  in  answer  to 
the  question,  ^' Isn't  it  fearfully  hard 
work  you  are  doing  on  that  ma- 
chine?"—'Well,  it  isn't  easy,  but 
think  what  our  boys  are  doing" — 


the  argument  in  regard  to  high 

wages  loses  its  force,  and  one  real- 
izes there  is  something  more  funda- 
mental, something  more  vital  than 
mere  money  consideration  whieh  is 
impelling  the  great  industrial  serv- 
ice of  women  in  England  to-di^. 

In  the  munitions  plants  one  sees 
women  working  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  I  went  through  the  muni- 
tions works  at  Woolwich,  where 
over  18,000  girls  and  women  are  now 
employed.  In  December,  a  year  ago, 
only  400  women  were  employed 
in  this  plant. 

Miss  Lillian  Barker,  the  Lady  Su- 
perintendent, selected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  office  because  of 
the  splendid  work  she  had  done  in 
organizations  of  girls  and  women 
before  the  war,  is  in  charge  of  this 
amy  of  girls  and  women  employed 
at  the  Hoyal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  in  her  of- 
fice and  watch  this  capable,  big- 
heartedi  thoroughly  human  English 
woman  dealing  with  applicants  for 
work;  with  employees  who  wanted 
to  be  shifted  from  one  department 
to  another;  or  who  wanted  to  be 
transferred  from  a  night  shift  to  a 
day  shift;  or  who  had  some  com- 
plaint to  make  against  the  service 
in  the  CuiteeUy  or — ^whatever  it 
might  be — and  each  individual  went 
away  happy  and  smiling,  confident 
that  in  Miss  Barker  she  had  a  per- 
sonal friend.    The  Lady  Superin- 
tendent interviews  and  engages  all 
of  the  girls  and  women  employed  in 
the  munitions  plant;   she  assigns 


them  to  the  department  for  which 
they  seem,  best  fitted ;  all  complaints 
of  women  raiploycM  are  made  to 
her  and  she,  with  the  Foreman  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  women 
are  employed,  makes  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  The  Lady  Superintend- 
ent is  also  in  charge  of  the  welfare 
work  and  has  general  oversight  of 
the  Canteens  operated  within  the 
Arsenal  grounds  by  private  organ!* 
zations. 

After  explaining  the  operations  of 
the  office  machinery  of  this  giguitic 
organization,  Miss  Barker  took  me 
on  a  tour  of  several  miles  through 
the  workshops*  Here  again,  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  big-hearted 
Lady  Superintendent  in  the  girls 
and  w^omen  in  the  shops  was  demon- 
strated.   There  was  a  w^ord  of  en- 
couragem^t^  a  smile,  a  little  per- 
sonal remark,  as  she  passed  along 
the  lines,  and  everywhere  the  girls 
and  women  looked  up  from  their 
machines  and  greeted  her  with  a 
friendly  smile.  As  we  passed  a  nigh^ 
shift  group  late  in  the  afternoon, 
just  coming  to  work,  one  of  the 
young  women  called  back,  ''Are  you 
coming  to  the  Midnisrht  Concert  to- 
night,  Miss  Barkerl"     And  Miss 
Barker  called  back,  "I'll  be  there" 
— and  tiien  she  explained  that  while 
concerts  and  entertainments  were 
arranged  for  the  day-shifts  at  mid- 
day, recreation  for  the  night-shifts 
had  to  be  arranged  at  mid-night. 

One  realizes,  in  watching  the 
thousands  of  women  at  work  in  a 
mnnitions  plant,  how  hopeless  would 


be  the  cause  for  which  England's 
men  are  fighting  in  the  trenches, 
were  it  not  for  the  work  which  Eng- 
land's women  are  doing  in  liie  work- 
shops at  home. 

Under  the  MINISTRY  OF  MUNI- 
TIONS, a  Committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed which  is  called  ' '  The  Health 
of  Munition  Workers  Committee." 
Under  this  Committee  Factory  In- 
spectors have  hem  apiK>inted;  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  and  re- 
ports rendered  together  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions under  the  following  hea«b: 

"Sunday  Labor"— "Welfare  Su- 
pervimon"  —  "Special  Industrial 
Diseases"— "Ventilation  and  Light- 
ing of  Munition  Factories  and 
Workshops"  —  "Canteen  Construc- 
tion and  Equipment"— "Industrial 
Fatigue  and  Its  Causes"— "Sick- 
ness and  Injury." 

Amcmg  other  trades,  in  whieh  wo- 
men are  being  at  present  soeceas- 

fuUy  employed  in  temporary  re- 
placement of  men  are : 

Cbenical  TradM 

Candles 

Chemicals  for  Tanning,  Textiles, 

and  other  Trades 
Drugs,  Fine  Chemicals,  ete. 
Heavy  Chemicals  (Salt,  Soda,  and 

AlkaU) 
Manures  and  Fertilixert 
Matches  and  Fire  Lighters 
Oil,  Oil  Seed  Cake,  Seed  Crushing 
Paints,  Colors  and  Varnishes 


Soap 

Starch,  Glue,  aud  Poliito 
CWntlilng  TndM 

Boots  and  Skim 

Corsets 

Dreaa^  Mantle,  and  Shirt  Making 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning,  and  Laun- 
dry Work 

GioYea 

Hats 
Tailoring 

Food  Ttadaa 

Aerated  Waters 

Baeon  Curing,  Margerine  Mak- 
ing, Meat  Preserving,  etc. 

Biscuit  Making 

Bread,  Cake  and  Pastry  Making 
Brewing  and  Bottling  Beer 
Distilling  Spirits 

Fruit  Preserving,  Chocolate  and 

Sugar  Confectionery  Middng 
Grain  Milling 
Sugar  Refining 

Paiper  and  Printing  Trades 

Cardboard  Boxes 

Paper  and  Wall  Paper 

Printing,  Bookbinding,  Stereotyp- 
ing, IbgrsTing,  ete. 

Publication  of  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals 

Stationery,  Pracils,  Gum,  etc. 

Textile  Trades 

Cotton 
Hosiery 


Jute  Lace 

Linen 

Mat  and  Fibre 
Rope  and  Twine 
Sack  Makii^f 
Silk 

Textile  Small  Ware,  Tents,  Belt- 
ing, Braid,  etc. 

Textile  Bleadiing  and  Dyeil^t 

Webbing 

Woolen  and  Worsted 

Woodworking  Trades 

Box  and  Packing  Case  Making 

Furniture 

Saw  Milling 

Miscellaneous  Trades 

Basket  Making  and  Wicker  Work 
Bricks 

Brush  Making 

China,  Earthenware,  and  Pottery 

Gktmes,  Toy?,  ete. 

Gas  and  Electricity  Supply 

Glass 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha 
Leather  Dresnng  and  Tanning 

Leather  Goods 

Linoleum,  Floor  Cloth,  Celluloid, 
Horn,  etc. 

Pianos  and  other  Musical  Instru- 
maits,  etc. 

Tobacco 

Non-Industrial  Occupations 

Clerical  Work 

Porterage  and  Light  Laboring 


Post  Office  Work 

Retail  and  Distributive  Trades 
Transport  Trades 

"Warehouse  and  Stores  Work. 

The  proeesses  involved  in  these 
trades  run  up  into  the  thousands, 

and  women  are  doing  the  work  not 
only  satisfactorily,  but  in  some  lines 
the  on^ut  per  eapita  is  greater 
than  that  of  men. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  girls  and  women  f<v  elerir 
cal  work.  Several  thousand  are 
employed  in  the  Army  Pay  Corps. 
When  one  remembers  that  England 
has  mobilised  an  Army  of  six  mil* 
lion  men,  one  realizes  what  a  colos* 
sal  amount  of  clerical  work  must  be 
involved  in  keeping  the  records. 
The  Army  pay  stations  are  only  one 
of  the  many  departments  in  which 
women's  services  are  being  used. 

Women  had  never  been  employed 
in  Banks  in  England  before  the 
War;  now  in  practically  every  bank 
in  England  there  are  women  stenog- 
raphers, women  bocUceepers  and 
women  clerks. 

hi  Post  Offices,  vromm  are  em- 
ployed in  many  departments  hither- 
to open  mainly  or  exclusively  to 
men;  for  example,  several  thousand 
women  are  now  engaged  in  three 
shifts  covering  twenty-four  hours  in 
sorting  letters  and  parcels  at  the  In- 
land Circulation  Office.  Thousands 
more  are  engaged  in  sorting  for  the 
Army  Post  Office;  also  in  the  Cen- 
soring department,  and  some  even 
in  the  Traveling  Post  Offices.  Large 


nnmbers  are  employed  as  ''post* 
men''  both  in  town  and  country. 

Women  also  are  empUifhd  eztenp 
sively  in  the  replaeemcoit  of  men  by 

retail  tradesmen  for  counter  work, 
for  packing  and  for  delivering. 

Railways  are  employing  women 
as  Booking  Clerks,  Carriage  Clean- 
ers, Carriage  Washers,  Carriage  Re- 
pairers, Cooks  in  Dining  Cars,  Ibi- 
gine  Cleaners  and  Greasers,  Goods 
Porters,  Laborers  in  Repair  Sheds, 
Lift  Attendants,  Machinists  in  Rail* 
way  woiiodiops,  Messengers,  Nnmber 
Takers,  Platform  Porters,  Teleg- 
raphists, Ticket  Collectors,  and 
Tieket  Inspeetoia. 

Women  are  employed  on  Trains 
and  Omnibnsses,  as  IMvers,  Con- 
dnetors,  Inspectors,  CAeanras;  also 

as  Switchboard  Attendants  in  Elee* 
trie  Power  Stations. 

An  OfiBcial  Report  contains  tiie 
following     interesting    statement : 

''Daring  the  first  two  yean  of  Eng* 

land's  great  war,  her  export  trade 
was  maintained  at  the  highest  point 
ever  reached  under  nonaai  oondi- 

tions." 

This  is  particularly  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  womm  have 

replaced  men  in  many  of  the  large 
industries  of  England. 

womv  nr  AOBumuroBi. 

What  is  true  of  the  employment 
of  women  hi  trades  and  industries  is 

also  true  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  Agriculture.  The 


foliowiug  is  quoted  from  an  official  in  which  women  are  successfully 
r«port  OB  "Agricultural  oeeupatiom  employed." 


OCCUPATIOli 


PARTICUURS  OF  OCCUPATION 


MARIS 


Agricultural  Labourer 
Faim  Servant 


Bondager;  datal  man  (cm 
farm);  drillman;  hay  and 
straw  binder;  hedger  and 
ditcher;  hop  ground  labour- 
er; mule  her  I  strapper, 
twitcber. 


Large  numbers  of  women 
are  domg  the  di£Ferent  kinds 
of  work  mentioned  and  are 
being  inereai^i^jr  uaefuL 


Agricultural  Labourer  Cattlonan;  ndlker;  dairy^     In  large  numbers  with  sue* 

for  Cattle  man  (on  farm);  stockman's  cess. 

assistant;  yardman. 


Agricultural  Labourer 
for  Horses 


Agricultural  Machine 
Attendant 


Gardtfiers 


Market  Gardener  (includ- 
ing Labourer) 

Nurseryman,  Seedsman, 
Florist 

Shepherd^s  He^. 

Miscellaneous  workers  en- 
gaged in  or  connected  with 
Agriculture. 


Charter  (on  farm);  Plough- 
man; Teamsman. 


Filbert  grower;  grass-keep- 
er; hop,  fruit,  pea-picker; 
osier  grower,  trimmer,  peat 
cutter ;  poultryman ;  teasel 
grower;  turf  cutter;  water- 
cress gatherer;  wiUoir  boer 
and  ttlmmer. 


To  a  very  limited  eartent,  as 
only  the  women  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  horses  are 
sttitaUe. 


In  large  numbers.  Demand 
mudi  exceeds  supply. 

To  a  limited  extent 


In  a  few  Snstanees.  More 
might  be  dime  by  women. 

In  very  large  numbers. 
Much  of  this  work  is  habit- 
ually done  by  women. 


Reaping  madiine  attend- 
ant; motor  plougher;  straw 
presser;  threshing  machine 
attendant. 

Cropper;  landscape  gardm- 
er;  labourer;  orchard  gar- 
dener. 


To  a  Umited  extent  Quite 
suitable  work,  but  experi- 
ence required. 

In  large  numbers.  Demand 
much  exceeds  supply. 


A  number  of  women's  organiza-  periments.  Among  these  is  the  Wo- 
tions  are  making  Agricultural  ex-    men's  Legion,  under  the  direction  of 


the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
The  vast  Londondeny  Estates  are 
being  used  for  Hiese  experiments. 

For  over  fifty  years  England  has 
been  depending  upon  other  coun- 
tries for  iNToduets  which  formerly 
were  grown  on  her  own  soil.  One 
experiment  which  is  being  made  by 
the  Women's  Legion  is  to  attempt 
to  again  raise  tiiese  products  in  Eng- 
land.   Many  private  estates  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Grovernment 
for  Agricultural  purposes.  Under 
the  AVoman's  Section  of  the  Govern- 
ment Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Miss  Muriel  Talbot  is  the 
Head  Organizer  and  Miss  Talbot's 
Department  is  the  clearing  house  re- 
garding Women  in  Agriculture,  and 
Agricultural  openings  for  women. 
With  the  possible  serious  shortly 
of  food  supplies  in  England,  the  de- 
mand for  women  in  Agriculture  is 
increasing,  and  the  prospect  is  lliat 
the  coming  spring  .will  find  thou- 
sands more  women  going  into  agri- 
cultural work  with  the  same  splen- 
did spirit  with  which  women  have 
entered  all  other  lines  of  service. 

Wheii  England's  War  is  over, 
when  the  bloody  battlefields  are  de- 
serted and  the  roar  of  cannon  has 
ceased,  when  England's  heroes,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  shall  receive  their 
Country's  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
praise  for  their  noble  service,  their 
heroic  sacrifice,  surely  in  the  roll 
call  of  honor,  England's  women  will 
not  be  forgotten. 


A    WOMAN     POWER  BOARD 
UNDER  THE  OOVESMMBNT. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  war, 
during  which  time  the  women  of 
England  have  carried  not  only  a 

large  share  of  the  work  for  the  sick 
and  wounded;  of  the  Social  and 
Welfare,  and  of  the  Civic  Work,  but 
also  a  laige  share  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  work,  leaders  have 
come  to  realize  the  vital  importance 
of  a  Woman  Power  Board  under  the 
Government 

Some  of  the  haudicaps  which  have 
aifected  the  woi'k  of  women  and 
which  have  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  Board,  have  been: 
When  war  was  declared,  England 
had  no  registry  of  the  women  of  the 
Country.  It  was  left  for  war  to  de* 
monstrate  that  the  lack  of  such  a- 
registry  meant  maladjustment  of  la- 
bor, wasted  energy,  lost  efficiency 
and  real  suffering.  It  was  also  left 
for  war  to  demonstrate  that  a  com- 
plete registry  of  ALL  WOMEN  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty 
was  needed,  and  not  MERELY  A 
REGISTRY  OP  WOMEN  IN  IN- 
DUSTRY.    Over  a  million  girls  and 
women  who  had  never  before  the 
war  been  ragaged  in  trades  and  in- 
dustry are  now  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories and  workshops  of  England,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  are  doing  social,  welfare, 
civic  and  hospital  work.  Surely 
America  may  learn  from  England's 
experience  the  importance  of  a  reg- 
istry of  its  Woman  Power. 
Another  handicap  was  the  lack 


of  a  clearing  house  in  regard  to 
woman  s  work.  A  great  Dumber 
of  oVganizatiOBS  immedktely  spr&iag 
up  whitn  war  was  declared,  work- 
ing along  parallel  lines,  many  over- 
lapping, all,  or  practically  all,  de- 
pending npon  Tolnntary  contribu- 
tions for  their  support.  There  was 
no  co-ordination  of  effort.  There 
were  no  means  whereby  the  work 

I  eonld  be  standardised.  A  Bill  was 
passed  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
which  was  called  the  ''M^x^MhsLsi- 
ties  Registration  Act.''  in  an  at- 

i  tempt  ta  regidate  the  solicitation  of 
fnnds,  and  to  require  a  definite  ac- 
counting by  all  private  organiza- 
tions for  the  use  of  funds  contrib* 
nted  for  their  work. 

The  WOMAN  POWER  BOARD, 
proposed  by  leaders  in  women's 
work  in  f^gluid,  would  supervise 
the  Woman  Power  of  England,  the 
paid  and  the  unpaid ;  the  skilled  and 
the  unskilled ;  the  organized  and  the 
imavganised.  It  wonld  deal  with  all 
questions  of  woman's  work  and  wo- 
man s  welfare;  it  would  be  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  regarding 
all  qnestions  affecting  women  and 
women's  work.  Through  snch  a 
Board,  duplication  of  eflfert  as  well 
as  duplication  of  expense  would  be 
diminated  or  reduced  to  a  mini-* 
mnm ;  standards  wonld  be  developed 
for  woman 's  labor  and  woman 's 
welfare.  Such  a  Board  would  be 
able  to  intelligently  cooperate  in  ad- 
justing  the  inevitable  economic  is- 
sues when  the  war  is  over.  A  Wo- 
man Power  Board  has  been  recom- 
mended under  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment and  was  under  consideration 
whra  I  left  England  the  last  of 
December  (1916). 

Heire^  again,  Amerite  has  the  op* 
portnnity  to  benefit  by  England's 

experience,  and  the  need  is  empha- 
sized of  a  Woman's  Bureau  under 
onr  own  6oyemment»  to  deal  with 
all  questions  of  woman's  work  and 
woman's  welfare,  not  only  with  the 
interests  of  women  in  industry,  vi- 
tally important  as  tiliese  interests 
are,  but  with  the  interests  of  all 
women  and  organizations  of  women. 

PLAN   TO   CO-ORDINATE  THE 
WOSK  OF  WOMEV  IN 
AMERZOA 

Based  upon  the  demands  whieh 
have  been  made  upon  the  women  in 
England  and  upon  the  work  and 
splendid  achievements  of  some  of 
tiie  women's  organisations  in  £ng* 
land,  as  well  as  upon  the  conditions 
and  needs  in  America,  a  plan  of  or- 
ganization to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  women  of  Ameriea  was  prepared, 
and  in  general  outline  is  as  follows : 

OBJ£CT:  To  coordinate  and 
standardise  the  work  of  women  of 

America  along  lines  of  constructive 
patriotism;  to  develop  the  resources 
and  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  wo- 
men in  meeting  their  every-day  re- 
sponsibilities to  Home, — to  State, — 
to  Nation, — ^and  to  Humanity;  to 
provide  organised  trained  groupB  in 
every  community  prepared  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
agencies  in  dealing  with  any  calam- 
ity—fire,  flood,  famine,  economic 


disorder,  etc.,  and  in  time  of  war  to 
supplement  the  work  of  tiie  Red 

CrosS',  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to 
deal  with  questidn^  of  woman 's 
work  and  woman's  wdfare. 

SLOGAN:  For  God— For  Coun- 
try—For Home. 

SCOPE :  The  organization  shall  be 
National  in  scope,  and  its  work  shall 
be  divided  into  National  Divisiims 

as  follows: 

A.  Social  and  Welfare  (including 

Patrol  Service) 

B.  Home  Economics 

C.  Agricultural 

D.  Industrial 

B.  Medical  and  Nursing 

F.  Motor  Driving  and  Messenger 

Service 

G.  General  Service 

H.  Healtti 

I.  Civics. 

J.  Signalling  and  Map  Beading 
K.  Camping 

TRAINING :  Under  each  of  these 
National  Divisions  definite  training 
shall  be  required  for  first  year  mem- 
bers, second  year  members  and  third 
year  membenL  After  three  yean  of 
training  in  any  one  Division,  mem- 
bers are  eligible  for  the  Division  Rg- 
serve  List. 

The  basis  of  training  for  all  Divi- 
sions shall  be  standardized  physical 
drill  one  hour  per  week^  lor  thirty- 
six  wedks  eaeh  yeur. 

INSPECTIONS:  There  shaU  be 
an  uinual  iniqpeetion  af  each  Loeal 


Detachment  by  a  duly  appointed  of* 

fieer,  and  a  report  submitted  to 
State  Headquarters  for  Detach- 
ments within  the  State.  On  the  ba* 
sis  of  such  reports  it  shaU  be  deter- 
mined whether  official  recognition 
of  the  Detachment  shall  be  contin- 
ued. 

EXAMINATIONS:  Annual  exam- 
inations  for  members  of  each  De- 
tachment shall  be  held.  Any  mem- 
ber failii^;  to  pass  the  first  year's 
examination  with  a  percentage  of 
50;  the  second  year  with  a  percent- 
age of  60;  and  the  third  year  with 
a  percentage  of  75,  may  be  suspend- 
ed from  the  Detachment. 

PROMOTIONS:  PromotionB  in 
rank  shall  be  based  up<m  service  and 

fitness. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MEM* 
BERSHIP:  Applicants  for  member- 
ship must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
over. 

Parents  of  applicants  under  eight- 
een years  of  age  must  be  American 
citizens* 

Applicants  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  must  be  American  citizens. 

Every  applicant  for  memberahq^ 

is  a  "probationer**  until  she  has 
passed  the  first  annual  examination 
with  a  percentage  of  at  least  50. 

PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE :  All 
applicants  upon  being  accepted  as 
probationers  must  fnga  ^  Pledge 
1^  Allegiance. 

UNIFORM :  The  organization  uni- 
form shall  be  worn  at  all  drills,  for 
the  anmtal  encampments  and  for 


such  other  occasions  as  may  be  des- 
ignated. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATION :  Un- 
der the   National   Divisions  Local 

Detachments  may  be  formed,  each 
Detaehment  to  eonsist  of  not  less 
than  ten  and  not  over  thirty  mem- 
bers, with  a  Commandant  in  charge 
of  each  Detachment. 

Two  or  more  Local  Detachments 
organized  under  any  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Divisions  shall  be  known  as 
a  Local  Section. 

All  Local  Sections  in  any  one  City 
or  Town  shall  comprise  a  Local 
Unit  At  the  head  of  the  Local  Unit 
shall  be  a  Local  Officer*in*Chief 
(Honorary)  and  a  Local  Command- 
ant. The  Local  Commandant  shall 
be  the  Local  Executive  and  should 
be  a  paid  official  in  charge  of  Local 
Headquarters. 

The  Detachment  Commandants 
shall  comprise  the  Local  Cabinet. 

The  Captains  of  the  Local  Sec- 
ti<ms  shall  comprise  the  Locid  Exec- 
utive Staff. 

STATE  ORGANIZATION :  All  of 
tiie  Local  Sections  under  any  one  of 
the  National  Divisions  shall  form  a 

State  Section  with  a  State  Captain 
in  charge  of  each  Section.  All  of 
the  State  Sections  together  shall 
form  a  State  Unit.  *  At  the  head  of 
the  State  Unit  shall  be  a  State  "Oflfi- 
cer-in-Chief  (Honorary)  and  a 
State  Commandant.  The  State  Com- 
mandant shall  be  the  State  Execu* 
tive  and  should  be  a  paid  official  in 
charge  of  the  State  Headquarters. 

The  Captain  of  eaoh  Local  Section 
throughout  the  State  shall  become 


a  member  of  the  State  Cabinet. 

The  Captains  of  the  State  Sections 

shall  comprise  the  State  Executive 
Staff. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION : 
All  of  the  State  Sections  under  any 
one  of  the  National  Divisions  shall 
comprise  a  National  Division.  A 
Captain  shall  be  at  the  head  of  each 
National  Division.  At  the  head  of  the 
National  Organissation  shall  be  a 
National  Officer-in-Chief  (Honorary) 
and  a  National  Commandant.  The 
National  Commandant  shall  be  the 
National  Execntive  and  should  be  a 

paid  officer  in  charge  of  the  National 
Headquarters.  The  Captains  of  all 
of  the  State  Sections  shall  comprise 
the  National  Cabinet.  The  National 
Captains  shall  be  members  of  the 
National  Executive  Staff. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  oi^ani- 
zation  shall  comprise  the  National 
Council. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  DETACH- 
MENTS: Any  local  group  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty, 
desiring  to  oi^anize  a  Detachment, 
shall  send  to  Local  Headquarters 
for  applicat  ion  form,  membership 
cards,  etc.  When  these  forms  have 
been  properly  filled  ont,  they  should 
be  returned  with  the  Charter  Fee  of 
$2  to  the  Local  Headquarters.  After 
these  papers  have  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  Local  Exeen* 
tive  Staff,  they  should  be  forwarded 
fo  the  Office  of  the  State  Comman- 
dant, from  which  office  the  Charter 
for  the  group  is  issued.  In  cases 
where  the  Local  and  State  organiza- 
tions have  not  yet  been  developed, 


application  for  Charter  may  bo  made 
directly  to  the  National  Office. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS :  Detachm^^ 
may  be  oi^nized  within  the  mem- 
bership of  existing  organizations, 
the  organization  in  no  way  losing 
its  own  identity  or  changing  its  own 
plan  of  work,  Detaehmenta  may 
also  be  organized  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. A  Charter  authorizing  the  or- 
ganization of  Detachments  may  be 
seenred  throi^h  the  Ijoeal  Head- 
quarters of  the  organization.  In 
eases  where  Local  and  State  Organi- 
zations have  not  been  deyeloped,  the 
application  for  Charter  may  bfe  sent 
directly  to  National  Headquarters. 

LEGISLATION :  The  legislation 
which  should  immediately  be  pro- 
moted is : 

L  A  Bill  to  ereate  a  Woman's 
Bureau  under  the  Federal 
Government,  to  deal  with  all 
questions  of  woman's  work  and 
welfare. 

2.  A  Woman  Power  Board  under 
the  Government  to  become  a 
clearing  house  regarding  wo- 
men's work  —  and  women's  or- 
ganizations —  making  possible 
efficient  co-operation  with  the 
Ck)vernment  in  time  of  emer- 
goney. 


3.  A  r>ill  to  ])rovitl('  Tor  a  Ticgis- 
try  of  the  Women  of  America, 
either  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  through  the  various 
State  Qovenunexits. 

The  above  plan  of  organization 
was  presented  at  the  CiongraBs  for 
Constructive    Patriotism,    held  in 

Washington,  January  25,  26  and  27, 
1917.  This  plan  was  endorsed  by 
the  Congress.  A  Woman's  Session 
was  held,  at  which  over  five  hundred 
women  from  all  sections  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  present,  represent- 
ing many  National,  State  and  Loeal 
organisations.  At  this  Session  a 
resolution  was  passed,  endorsing  the 
program  and  authorizing  the  Chair- 
man to  appoint  an  Organisation 
Committee  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
members,  this  Committee  to  be 
National  in  representation,  and 
to  formulate  plana  for  an  ovgaiiiaa- 
tion  to  promote  the  program  for 
Woman's  work  in  America.  Thus, 
The  National  League  for  Woman's 
Service  came  into  being  in  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  on  January  27,  1917. 
One  week  later  the  Country  was 
confronted  with  a  crisis  in  its  af- 
fairs with  Germany,  and  the  Emer- 
gency Program  of  the  League  was  at 
onee  put  into  operation.  The  Na- 
tional Headquarters  are  at  257-259 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


